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COMPARISON OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND IN THE TRADITIONAL DE- 
 PARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


Leo J. Brueckner 


As a part of the research work being 
done by the schools of Minneapolis, an 
investigation is being made under the 
direction of Superintendent W. F. 
Webster of the achievements of pupils 
in junior high school classes and in de- 
partmental grades in certain phases of 
the curriculum. The subjects that are 
being studied in this investigation are, 
reading, spelling, arithmetic funda- 
mentals, arithmetic reasoning, history 
and geography. The results that have 
been secured are very interesting and 
raise some questions that will require 
careful research before reasonably re- 
liable conclusions can be reached. 

Minneapolis has adopted as its or- 
ganization policy the six-three-three 
plan. At the present time approxi- 
mately one half of the seventh and 
eighth grade pupils of the city are in 
junior high schools, and the other half 
are in the traditional seventh and 
eighth grade departmental organiza- 
tion. New junior high schools are being 
rapidly built and the number of pupils 
in devartmental grades will soon be 
creatly reduced. 

It should be made clear at the outset 
that this study is not an attempt to 
evaluate the junior high school. The 
value of this type of organization has 
been clearly demonstrated and its 
adoption throughout the country shows 
that it is meeting a definite need. How- 
ever, in these days when educators are 
being checked up by society, it is de- 


sirable to examine very critically all 
parts of our system in order to de- 
termine whether or not each is func- 
tioning properly. While it is not the 
primary purpose of the junior high 
school to develop the fundamental 
skills of reading, spelling, and calcula- 
tion, the question may well be raised, 
“What is the status of these skills in 
these grades?” If they are not up to 
the standard demanded by society, the 
school must give the training needed 
to bring this about. 

It was not possible to secure from 
other cities data comparing  achieve- 
ment of pupils in both types of or- 
ganization and it was’ therefore de- 
cided that this information should be 
secured for Minneapolis since it would 
be of assistance in determining to some 
extent the work to be done in each. 
This paper presents the method of ap- 
proach used in this study, certain of 
the results secured and outlines addi- 
tional needed investigations, that are 
underway with the hope that similar 
data may be made available elsewhere. 

Any attempt to evaluate objectively 
the work being done in a school sys- 
tem will yield results that can be inter- 
preted in many ways, both favorably 
and unfavorably, depending upon the 
attitude and point of view of the per- 
son making the generalization. Yet, 
in spite of this difficulty, it is neces- 
sary that a beginning be made in order 


| 
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that specific information may be se- 
cured as a basis for further action. 

In the field of educational measure- 
ments the tendency has been to draw 
conclusions without considering the 
many factors that are buried in any 
set of data that may invalidate appar- 
ently obvious conclusions. When the 
first test was given two decades ago 
the most striking thing that was re- 
vealed was the wide difference in per- 
formance between the members of a 
class and between different classes in 
the same grade in the same city and 
in different cities. Conclusions were 
quickly drawn as to the relative abili- 
ties of teachers and schools. However, 
the subsequent studies that have been 
made of the intelligence of children, 
the progress of pupils, the holding 
power of schools, the age at entrance, 
the content of the course of study, and 
the particular function of a given type 
of school, have made it clear that con- 
clusions must be drawn very cautiously 
and must always be considered tenta- 
tive because of the many factors that 
must be considered before reasonably 
accurate interpretation of data can be 
made. The facts secured, when stated 


- as facts, are evidences of the existing 
conJiticons. It is when an attempt is 
male to interpret them that the danger 
of error becomes very great. 

The following tests were given in 
the departmental grades and in the 
junior high schools during the month 
of October of this year: 
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Thorndike—McCall Reading Test 
Courtis Supervisory Arithmetic Test 
B 

Buckingham Arithmetic Problems 

Division III 

A list of 20 words from the Iowa ; 

Spelling scales, which were common | 

to the two spellers used in the city. 

All of these tests have been widely 
used and there are fairly reliable stan- 
dards. They test abilities which are 
needed to carry on satisfactorily the 
kind of work required of pupils in our 
schools. Pronounced weakness in one 
of these fields is a handicap to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of class work. 
In addition to the above tests it is 
planned to give the Posey Van Wagen 
Georgraphy Information R_ and the 
Gregory History Test to pupils in these 
grades in January. 

It will not be possible, because of 
lack of space, to give more than the 
class median scores for pupils in these 
grades. It can be said that the dis- 
tributions of class scores and those for 
individual pupils show the wide varia- 
tion found wherever tests have been 
given. Since these tests were given 
early in the year, the results should be 
interpreted only as the first step in an 
extensive study that is to be made of 
the achievements of pupils in these 
grades. The value of the facts for Min- 
neapolis will be determined by the use 
that can be made of them. 

Table I gives the results for the four 


tests. 
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TABLE I 
RESULTS OF ACHIEVMENT TEST 


GRADES 


7B 7A 8B 8A 9B 9A 


Thorndike—McCall Dept. Grades 55.4 58.9 59.3 60.6 
Reading Test Jr. H. S. 652.7 656.0 57.3 59.5 59.9 62.1 
Standard 56.0 583 596 609 615 60.4 

Courtis Super. Dept. Grades 644 650 675 #707 


Arithmetic test-B 


Buckingham Problems Dept. Grades 69 


Jr. H. S. 550 630 637 £4650 650 675 


72 74 77 


In Arith. Jr. H. S. 68 70 73 74 76 78 
Standard 78 80 82 84 86 88 
Spelling Dept. Grades 68.9 77.2 72.5 82.5 
H. S. 665 74.1 65.0 77.5 80.0 81.6 
Standard 66 73 66 73 79 79 


Table I is read as follows—On the 
Thorndike—McCall Reading Test. 7 B 
classes in departmental grades made a 
score of 52.7. The results for the other 
tests are to be read in the same way. 

A study of the data for the various 
grades show that on all tests and in 
all grades the median scores in depart- 
mental grades beginning with 7B ex- 
ceeded those of the junior high schools. 
The differences are not great numeric- 
ally . However, in some cases, when 
considered relatively, they are very 
striking. For example, on the Thorn- 
dike McCall reading test, the median 
of 9A classes in the junior high schools 
equalled the 8A median for departmen- 
tal grades. Attention is invited to the 
fact that the 9A junior high school 
median score on the Courtis test was 
considerably below the 8A departmen- 
tal median, although both groups were 
given the test under the same condi- 
tions. In all cases the junior high 
schools are below the standards for the 


various tests, while as a rule medians 
for departmental grades are approxi- 
mately equal to or surpass the standard 
except in the case of the Buckingham 
test where all are much below the stan- 
dard. In all grades in both types of 
organization there is regular progress, 
but the level in junior high schools is 
somewhat lower than in departmental 
classes. 

_-The problems raised by these results 
are very interesting and the data that 
must be secured before they can be 
answered are exceedingly complicated. 
Why do these differences between the 
results for the two types of schools ex- 
ist? What may be the cause of this 
difference in 7B classes which have 


_just begun work in this grade in both 


types of organization? Why does this 
persist through all grades? Can it be 
said that the junior high schools in 
Minneapolis are not securing the re- 
sults that they should? What are the 


facts regarding this situation in other 
cities? 

In an attempt to get an answer to 
these questions the following investiga- 
tions are being made and it is urged 
that they be duplicated in other cities 
where both types of organization exist 
side by side— 


The age-grade status of pupils in 
each class of schools—Are the 
pupils in the junior high school 
younger or older than those in 
departmental grades? 


The age at entrance and pupil 
progress from grade to grade. 
What is the age when pupils en- 
ter the junior high school? How 
rapid is their progress? Do they 
take more or less time than 
pupils do in departmental grades 
to complete a given unit of 
work? 


The comparison of the intelli- 
gence levels of the pupils by 
means of intelligence tests. Do 
the junior high schools attract 
numbers of pupils who otherwise 
would drop out of school because 
of inability to do the work re- 
quired of them? Does the possi- 
bility of ability groups where 
there ‘are large numbers of 
pupils in a grade, as is the case 
- in a junior high school, result 
in the more rapid promotion of 
inferior pupils than would or- 
dinarily occur? 
The comparison of the achieve- 
ment quotients of the pupils. 
In which type of organization 
do the pupils most nearly 
achieve the maximum which can 
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be expected of pupils of their 
capacity ? 

The promotions and failures by 
subjects. How does the amount 
of promotion and failure for the 
different subjects compare when 
promotion by subject is possible, 
and where promotion is by half 
grade rather than by subject? 
How is this affected where the 
work is adapted to the mental 
levels of the pupils? 

The holding power of both types 
ot schools—How are the junior 
high schools holding their stu- 
dents as compared with the hold- 
ing power of the departmental 
grades? How large a propor- 
tion of the pupils continue their 
education beyond eighth 
grade? 

The achievements of 8A pupils 
who have been in junior high 
schools varying lengths of time. 
All pupils in junior high schools 
have net been there equal lengths 
of time. How do their abilities 
compare? 

The growth of the abilities of 
pupils in each type of organiza- 
tion during a period of time. 
What is the amount of improve- 
ment that can be secured during 
a semester in both types of 
schools? Which will make the 
greater progress, now that it is 
possible to attack the problem of 
providing remedial work where 
it is needed? This can be de- 
termined by a retest at a later 
date. Records of individuals are 
being kept on separate cards in 
order that it may be possible to 
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make a comparative study of 
pupils of similar capacity. 

9. The effect of a modified depart- 
mental program. Should an ef- 
fort be made to make the break 
between 6A and 7B less abrupt 
by some such plan as the platoon 
scheme? 

10. The time allotment and the cur- 
riculum. How does the time al- 
lotment to the drill phases of the 
different subjects compare in 
both types of schools? Within 
limits this way may be a decis- 
ive factor. Is the school day 
longer in one school than in an- 
other? Is the program of work 
more varied in one than in an- 
other? What about the extent 
of the extra-curricular activities 
in these schools? 

11. A careful analysis of the ways 
in which the junior high school 


is performing its special func- 
tions, such as guidance, charac- 
ter building, vocational oppor- 
tunity, and the like. 

Many other problems can be men- 
tioned and they are all important. The 
question of whether or not the junior 
high school should provide training in 
the development of certain fundamen- 
tal skills beyond the levels reached by 
the close of the sixth grade is one that 
should be answered in the light of the 
facts that are revealed when the status 
of these abilities is revealed by objec- 
tive tests. It is doubtful whether the 
assumption may be made that this is 
not a functon of the junior high school, 
especially under existing conditions. 

The facts revealed to date by this 
investigation suggest that a critical 
study should be made of the ways in 
which the junior high school is carry- 
ing on its other special functions. 


PLAN OF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION IN JUNIOR 
SCHOOLS OF SAN ANTONIO 


Walter D. Cocking 


The present school year miarks the 
introduction of the Junior School idea 
into the San Antonio School system. 
It is perhaps the first attempt in the 
Lone Star State to put into operation 
the Junior School in all its varied as- 
pects. As the type of organization em- 
ployed is somewhat unique in Junior 
School history, probably a brief ac- 
count of the San Antonio Scheme will 
be of interest to the readers of the 
“Junior High Clearing House.” 

The credit for the plan of organiza- 
tion employed by San Antonio properly 


belongs to the Superintendent of the 
Schools, Dr. Jeremiah Rhodes. Prob- 
ably never before has a city of this 
size adopted the Junior plan of organi- 
zation with a clearer vision as to pur- 
pose and with a broader conception as 
to the best way to make the reorganiza- 
tion function through improved educa- 
tional opportunities and returns for 
boys and girls. Under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. Rhodes the reorganization 
has been completed and desirable ac- 
complishments are already being re- 
corded. 


v 


For the benefit of readers outside 
of Texas, it should be observed that 
Texas Schools are graded on the basis 
of eleven years from the first grade 
through the Senior High School. As 
pupils do not commence their school 
career until they are seven years of 
age, their chronological age equals that 
of their brothers and sisters one grade 
ahead in the Northern States. The 
traditional school in Texas is therefore 
divided into seven elementary grades 
and four high school grades--8-9-10-11. 
The Junior School division would 
therefore consist of the last two years 
of the old elementary school; namely; 
6-7, and the first year of the tradi- 
tional high school, the 8th. This has 
been the division made in San Antonio, 
and the reorganized school system to- 
day consists of the Elementary School 
composed of the first five grades, the 
Junior school composed of the 6-7-8 
grades and the Senior Scheol composed 
of the 9-10-11 grades. 

At the present time the Junior divi- 
sion is accomodated in eight buildings. 
To properly house the new Junior divi- 
sion, which has a school population of 
approximately 5,500 to 6,000, the 
people of San Antonio bonded them- 
selves for $2,000,000. Seven new 
buildings on new campuses have been 
erected at the almost unparalleled low 
cost of 23 cents a cubic foot. Educa- 


_ tors who have seen these buldings are 


unanimous in saying theey are the 
finest school structures in Texas. One 
elementary building has been remod- 
eled for indefinite temporary use. (An 
account of the building program will 
be given in a later issue). 

The plan of organization calls for a 
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Director of Junior Education who is 
directly responsible to the Superinten- 
dent of Schools for this division of 
the school system. His duties may be 
implied from thé title itself. Such mat- 
ters as pertain to education in the 
Junior School are properly his affair. 
Associated with him in a close advi- 
sory capacity are five directors of in- 
struction one for each of the five ma- 
jor fields in the program of studies; 
Director of English, Director of School 
Studies, Director of Mathematics, Di- 
rector of Health Education, and a Di- 
rector of Related Arts. Thése Direc- 
tors are responsible for the work in 
their particular fields, and further act 
in an advisory capacity to the Director 
of Junior Education. If they have one 
duty more important than another it 
is training teachers. In certain of the 
Special Subjects; namely, Music, Art, 
Foreign Language, Home Economics, 
Science, and Manual Arts, Special Su- 
pervisors are added who are responsi- 
ble for the instruction in those sub- 
jects. 

Over each Junior School is a Princi- 
pal. His duties are divided into two 
large fields; administration and super- 
vision. As administrators their func- 
tions follow closely the general duties 
of the usual building principal involv- 
ing such matters as organziation, as- 
signment of teachers, matters of dis- 
cipline, records, reports, transfers, etc. 
To aid in these matters, there is an ef- 
ficient office secretary or Registrar 
who largely handles all administrative 
routine. The larger part of the Prin- 
cipal’s time can therefore be devoted to 
matters pertaining to instruction. He 
is responsible for the educational 
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growth and advancement of his teach- 
ers as well as for the classroom super- 
vision, which he shares with the Di- 
rectors of Instruction. The San An- 
tonio plan calls for the building prin- 
cipal to have a large part in the organ- 
ization and development of his particu- 
lar school. Non-uniformity is stressed 
it being believed that the particular 
school should meet the needs, as 
far as possible, of its particular lo- 
cality. 

Associated with the Principal in 
each school are the classroom teachers, 
20-30 in number. On them finally de- 
volves the success of the school. Each 
instructor is asked to teach on the av- 
erage five classes a day. It is required 
that each teacher, so far as possible, 
teach classes in two separate fields of 
instruction. This is believed to be 
fundamental. The Junior School is not 
a school of specialization, but rather of 
exploration. We are not seeking there- 
fore the instructor who can see only 
his particular field but rather many 
fields. So, while the teacher may hrve 
the large portion of her work in a par- 
ticular field, she is asked to teach at 
least one class a day in another field. 
Tt is believed that this plan aids the 
teacher to be a more sympathetic 
counselor to the pupil of Junior School 
ace. The following statement briefly 
expresses the idea: The teacher in the 
Junior School should be a specialist in 
ecolescent boys and girls, not in.a par- 
tievlar subject. 

The program of studies in the San 
Antonio Junior Schools is based on the 
system of constants and electives. As 
afore stated, the entire program is 
grouped under five heads. In the Eng- 


lish group are found reading, writing, 
spelling, composition (oral and writ- 
ten) and literature. English is required 
throughout the Junior School, eight 
hours a week in the first two years and 
seven hours a week in the last year. 

The Social Studies group is made up 
of the traditional subjects of geogra- 
phy, history, (United States and Euro- 
pean), civics and community Civics. 
Instead of treating each subject as a 
particular unit, the plan of teaching 
the various viewpoints on a particular 
topic is being developed. For instance 
in studying San Antonio, the pupil is 
taught the history, geography, and the 
civics of the city in the same class 
rather than in three separate classes. 

Social Studies in varying amounts is 
required of the pupil throughout the 
Junior School. n 

Mathematics is required in the first 
two vears and is elective in the third. 
The idea of general mathematics which 
is needed in life outside the school is 
being developed. 

Health education is required of every 
pupil five hours a week throughout the 
Junior School. We believe there is no 
other topic more important to the ado- 
lesecent boy and girl than physical de- 
velopment and health. The work in 
this field groups itself into three di- 
visions: hygiene and sanitation, in 
which care and development of the 
body is stressed; posture work or cor- 
rective exercises; and finally super- 
vised play. This work in under the 
sympathetic direction of a trained man 
for boys and a trained woman for girls 
in each school. 

The Related Arts group is composed 
of many subjects. The attempt here 


has been to gather together into one 
field all those subjects, vocational in 
character. This group is composed of 
the following subjects: Music, Art, 
Commercial, Vocations, Science, Home 
Economics, and Manual Training. 
While some of this work is required of 
every pupil, in the main it is chiefly 
elective. 

The Directors of Instruction are re- 
sponsible for the work in their particu- 
lar fields. They train the teachers in 
each field, direct the making of courses 
of study, and in general develop the 
work of the particular field through- 
out the Junior Schools. 

The plan of instruction is that of 
Directed Study. Six sixty minute 
periods for instruction and one thirty 
minute period for home rooms com- 
pose the school day. All activities are 
provided for in the school program 
and no after school activities are neces- 
sary. Each teacher so far as possible 
has a home room. Here she serves 
“in loco parentis” and strives to be the 
sympathetic guide and counselor so 
much needed by every adolescent boy 
and girl. 

' No account of the San Antonio plan 
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would be complete without mention of 
the library found in each school. San 
Antonio Junior Schools are committed 
te the maxim that “the library is the 
universal laboratory of the school.” 
Each school building is provided with 
a large reading room capable of seat- 
ing 150 pupils at a time, and a large 
stock room for the books. These rooms 
are in charge of trained librarians. 
Pupils are being taught how to disco- 
ver what they need to know. To this 
end the library is most important. We 
are committed to the idea that of no 
text in any subject, but rather many 
texts. The San Antonio idea is that 
one of the large cbjectives of education 
is to train pupils to think, or to put it 
another way, to discover for them- 
selves what they need to know. In the 
accomplishment of this purpose, the li- 
brary has a most important place. The 
Board of Education has recently set 
aside $25,000 for the purchase of books 
for the libraries in the Junior Schools. 
The books purchased with this money 
in addition to the free texts provided 
by the State gives the San Antonio 
Junior Schools one of the finest library 
laboratories to be found anywhere. 


CONTENT AND METHODS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


Frances F. 


A course in Junior High English 
should make very clear to all concerned 
what ends are sought, the character of 
the activities necessary to reach those 
ends, and the standards and measures 
by which progress may be ascertained, 
but it should at the same time provide 


McGovern 


for choice and adaption of material to 
meet social group and community in- 
terests and needs, and to fit individual 
capacities for expression and enjoy- 
ment. 

Dr. Lyman, of the University of 
Chicago, classifies the Progressive Ten- 
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dencies of the Teaching of Junior High 
School English as follows: 
IN LITERATURE: 
1. Intensive study giving away to 
extensive reading. 
2. Wider variety of 
choice. 
3. Literature easily within range 
of pupil’s comprehension. 
4. Literature regarded as a living 
reality. 
5. Training for culture distinguish- 
ed from training for efficiency. 
IN READING: 
1. Direct guidance in habits of si- 
lent assimilative reading. 
2. Recognition of various types of 
reading situations. 
3. Reduction in time of oral read- 
ing. 
4. Content reading stressed in all 
subjects. 
5. Diagnosis and remedial 
with deficient readers. 
IN COMPOSITION: 
1. Sharp separation of expression 
periods from drill periods. 
Oral composition receiving in- 
creased attention. 
5. Creation of vital and natural ex- 
pressional situations. 
4. Pressure of the social group thru 
publicity and permanence. 
5. Supervision of writing and 
speaking in all subjects. 
IN LANGUAGE: 
1. Subordination of language to ex- 
rression. 
2. Functional grammar only; small 
body of technique. 
3. Minimal essential arranged by 
grades. 
4. Experimental determination of 


individual 


work 


be 
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content of instruetion. 

5. Supervision of oral and written 
expression in all classes. 

1. Instruction and activities adapt- 
ed to individual needs. 

2. Formal recitations giving way 
to supervised study and labra- 
tory procedure. 

3. Socialized procedure involving 
project teaching and pupil in- 
struction. 

4. The use of objective measure- 
ments for abilities and products. 

5. Better material equipment, bulle- 
tin boards, reading tables, filing 
cabinets, victrola, class libraries, 
etc. 

Oral expression, written composition, 
literature and grammar are in reality 
distinct, though interrelated subjects, 
cach demanding its own treatment and 
having its own aims. The teaching of 
English presents more problems than 
that of any other subject in the school 
program. Daily life crystallizes con- 
tinually into language, and the indi- 
vidual’s’ ability to translate his im- 
pressions and reactions into suitable 
speech determines to a large extent his 
power and influence in the society of 
which he is a part. 

I might dwell on the relaxation, the 
illumination, and the inspiration pro- 
duced through literature; of the joys 
of poetic experience. I might discuss 
endeavors to train children to recognize 
correct forms and to select the basic 
principles which govern them. But in- 
stead, I shall confine a few remarks 
to composition and its natural close 
relation to oral expression. a 

The English class is no longer the 
recitation—it is the working out of 
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problems, discussing something—a 


workshop of informal concentration. 

The immediate aims of composition, 
(oral or written) are to give the pupils 
command of the art of communication 
in speech and in writing, self-realiza- 
tion through self-expression, and cor- 
rect form obtained by drill. 

The objectives for teaching written 
composition are: 

1. Accuracy of observation and vi- 

vidness of imagination. 

2. Clear and logical thinking. 

3. A sense of order and complete- 

ness. 

4. Adaption of subject matter to a 

particular audience. 

5. The sentence sense. 

6. The accurate use of an adequate 

vocabulary, and 

7. Observance of standard usage in 

external form. 

The objectives for teaching oral ex- 
pression art to answer questions intel- 
ligently and fully; to converse agree- 
ably; to collect and organize material 
for oral discussion, and to present ef- 
fectively material already organized. 

In no branch of English training are 
the difficulties of supervision more 
numerous and baffling than in oral 
English. The school must train in 
telling personal experiences as these 
touch the things closest to life. There 
is a strong social desire to tell and to 
hear. Environment exerts a powerful 
influence upon special habits, and every 
school will be confronted with partic- 
ular problems dependent upon the 
speech standards of its community. 

In “Supervised Study of English,” 
by A. Laura McGregor, Director of 
Supervised Study in Washington 
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Junior High School, Rochester, New 
York, definite lesson plans for oral 
English are furnished. Here class 
work divides itself into two parts; 
(a) that which aims to produce style 
and finish in oral expression; and (b) 
that which aims to break habits of in- 
correct speech and substitute habits of 
correct speech. The first aim is ac- 
complished through oral expression; 
the second through the use of correct- 
ive drills and exercises. 

In conducting lessons in oral com- 
position, the chief difficulty is to secure 
progress. The teacher’s first step is 
to determine the general ability of her 
class and the expressional powers of 
its individuals. At the beginning of 
the period, two topics for oral expres- 
sion are written upon the blackboard. 
Each pupil called upon to recite chooses 
one of the two. Seasonable topics and 
those of special interest to children are 
desirable as: “My Pet and How I Care 
For It,"—“An Accident,”—‘“An Inter- 
esting Story,”—“A Day in the Coun- 
try,”"—“Why I Joined the Boy Scouts,” 
and “A Football Game.” 

Pupils appointed to act as judges 
offer criticisms or commendations after 
each discussion while the teacher de- 
votes the entire time to record keeping 
and observation. A chart on which a 
record of each  pupil’s oral work is 
kept, had previously been prepared. 
The record for a given pupil is made 
while he is giving his oral discussion, 
but the attention of the pupil is not 
called to this fact. At the close of the 
trial period a scale is arranged by 
which each pupil is classified as_ In- 
ferior, Average, or Superior in oral 
English. The pupils are not aware of 
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their classification which includes com- 
ments on vocabulary, gramatical er- 
rors, and enunciation. The results are 
carded and the errors marked. Cor- 
rective and remedial work is then car- 
ried on and improvement is noted by 
the definite results on the records taken 
in subsequent oral composition. 

Conversation is not composition but 
it must be taught. The motive behind 
conversation is entertainment while the 
motive behind discussion is establish- 
ment of opinion. Two distinct methods 
may be employed in teaching conversa- 
tion. First, divide the room into groups 
of five or six; consider the room as a 
laboratory; the teacher suggests topics 
to start on. The talk should be easy 
and natural; the teacher passes from 
group to group and “listens in.” After 
a reasonable length of time the follow- 
ing questions may be asked: 

What did you talk about? 

Good subject? Why? 

Strong and weak points? 

All take part or did one dom- 
inate? 

Did the subject shift well? 

Any unpleasant conversational 
mannerisms? 

g. Any other conversational faults? 

h. Good stories told? 

i. Start any discussions or argu- 

ments? 

j. Flaws in grammar? 

The second method of teaching con- 
versation is by observation. The fol- 
lowing questions may be asked: 

a. Who are good talkers? 

b. Qualities of their talk? 

c. How to become good talkers? 

Language must be socialized in 
school because social conditions are 
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necessary to use it in life. Socializa- 
tion is not the mere artificial arrange- 
ment of chairs in a room or the election 
of a class reader or secretary and the 
retirement of the teacher. These may 
be signs and symptoms of the organiza- 
tion and only symbolize the technique 
of the thing. Socialization puts em- 
phasis on procedure. 

The first thing necessary for a so- 
cialized recitation is the group which 
will include the group leader. The 
social situation exists unless there is 
action and reaction in a group. There 
must be continued inter-action between 
the units of the group, when they molli- 
fy each other as to opinions, ideas, and 
speech. 

Oral expression precedes and gives 
opportunity for written composition. 
The chief educational values of written 
composition are to promote clear and 
accurate constructive thinking. It en- 
ables the child to systemize the know- 
ledge of the principles of expression to 
help him increase his ability. Com- 
position is the arranging and organiz- 
ing of material that comes ‘in from 
outside sources. Much planning should 
tbe done before the actual starting. Ask 
the children, “How will you know when 
you have a good piece of work?” Let 
children see what they have to accom- 
plish and work toward that end. Em- 
phasize the elements of an assignment: 
a. Why? b. What? c. How? Teach 
the “waste basket” method—the choice 
rejection of ideas. The child 
should criticize his own work. 

The processes involved in written 
composition are: Ist. Prevision of 
ideas; 2d. Transcription of ideas; 3d. 
Revision of ideas; 4th. Proof reading. 


“ 


The prevision of ideas is naturally a 
slow process. The transcription of 
ideas shoul be a fluent rapid process. 
Good writing of subject matter comes 
when there is fluent expression. Every- 
thing should be avoided that would 
choke off the mental ease. This first 
draft is the child’s individual work. 

In the revision of ideas it is necess- 
ary to go back over the term record of 
the flow of thought to see if the plan 
can be changed for the better. It should 
be examined with care and scrutiny to 
make sure it represents. the original 
ideas intended. 

The proof reading stage is reached 
when tie child with roughly scratched 
up paper decided to copy his composi- 
tion with careful attention to mechani- 
cal elements. These four processes 
represent the proper mental attitude 
toward composition. 

Since education is life itself, teachers 
should be keen to bring within the 
walls of the schoolroom problems that 
show life conditions. The presence of 
an adequate motive will make the 
pupil’s school work full of purpose. 
“Let them swim in the duck pond be- 
fore they try the lake.” In other words, 
school conditions prepare pupils for 
life conditions. 

' One’s own experiences, the experien- 
ces in the community, and reading 
matter are sources of material for 


’ written work. Actual motivation in 


composition is necessary. A pupil re- 
ceives valuable training through clear- 
ly conceiving some interesting end to- 
ward which he directs his present act- 
ivity and from which the latter derives 
interest. The writers on motivation 
have emphasized the desirability of 
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well-defined pupil purposes and whole- 
hearted interests as educative factors. 
The correlation of community life and 
English furnished abundant material 
and gives pupils practice in practical 
planning. 

Laboratory procedure is most effect- 
ive here the children reading books and 
taking notes bearing on their topics. A 
few enthusiastic remarks from the in- 
structor of a child serves as a stimulus 
for other members of the class. 

A class project which is most inter- 
esting to work out is a Family Book 
which may be labeled “Our Ideal 
Book.” It consists of contributions 
of the class, compositions and poems 
with pictures to illustrate. Each child 
selects his own topic from a list sugges- 
ted by the teacher or the teacher as- 
signs the outline in portions for the 
varying abilities. “My Ideal Home,” 
“My Ideal Family,”—“My Ideal Moth- 
er,”"—My Ideal Father,” and “My 
Ideal Baby,” are suggested topics. The 
children gather their material, arrange 
it, use it for oral expression purposes, 
and then write their compositions. 
Pictures to illustrate prove an interest- 
ing incentive. 

The pages are then assembled, and 
made into a book having a cover de- 
signed by someone in the class who is 
especially artistic. The sub-divided 
labor on this class project—the actual 
feeling that each child’s work is repre- 
sented in the took. gives added value to 
it and emphasizes the importance of 
the group spirit. 

Another topic lesson can be work- 
ed out along the same lines, each child 
making his own book. “Our Iowa,”— 


“Iowa’s Early History,”—“Indians of 
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Iowa,”—“Iowa’s Educational Institu- 
tions,”—“Iowa's Capitol,” etc., are in- 
teresting topics. Better English Clubs 
games and drills for correct usage are 
means of stronger organization and 
furnish systematic objectives. 

Pupils’ knowledge of vocational op- 
portunities may be broadened through 
the use of vocational projects. The 
central element in project teaching is 
the planning of some practical activity, 
some thing to be done. Hence, a pupil- 
project, a unit of activity that makes 
the pupils responsible for such practi- 
cal planning corresponds to the three 
movements from the “new education”, 
motivation, problem-solving and pro- 
ject teaching. 

Ability is always measured through 
a performance. In this case the writ- 
ten composition is the pupil’s perform- 
ance. After this performance has been 
secured, it must be described in quan- 
titative terms before the process of 
measurement is completed. A compo- 
sition scale is a device to use in secur- 
ing this quantitative description which 
is the score assigned to the composi- 
tion. A child’s response to a given re- 
quest that he write a composition on a 
specified topic is conditioned by his 
past experience and his present frame 
of mind. 

Seales in composition were made to 
satisfy the ever increasing demand for 
objective standards of judgment in all 
our work; they are directed toward an 
analytical study of the formal aspects 
(spelling, grammar, etc.) and the esti- 
mate of general quality or merit. They 
are a means of measuring capacity of 
teachers, and enable comparisons to be 
made grade by grade, school by school, 
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and city by city. These objective mea- 
surements in composition enable 
teachers to determine the actual at- 
tainment of pupils and provide the 
pupil with a standard which helps him 
to test his own work and recognize his 
own achievement. 

The special types are the Rice, Tra- 
bue, Hudelson, Harvard-Newton, Will- 
ing, Breed, Van Wagenen, Lewis, Ben 
Bluett, Topeka, and Courtis. The Hill- 
egas and Thorndike Scales are the old- 
est and the Nassau Scale is the most 
widely used. It measures only one 
type, which is narration, and its sam- 
ples are long enough to correspond to 
the ordinary short theme of children. 
It has only one step for scale value and 
has no distinction between form and 
content. 

The Willing Scale can be used for 
the average classroom teacher. It rep- 
resents the narrative type—‘‘An Excit- 
ing Experience.” It differs from the 
others in that it was made by one man 
and therefore is not a consensus of 
experts. From the compositions writ- 
en, Willing chose eight that corres- 
ponded to the scale which is measured 
in even steps. His scale is simple and 
has its advantages in that one can 
readily be made from the compositions 
in a classroom. Thus, with teachers 
and pupils working together, it involves 
comparisons for improvement. 

But Hudelson penetrated the heart 
of the investigation movement when he 
commenced his detailed inquiries and 
tabulations to see if some topics in 
Composition will produce better re- 
sults than others and how much better 
these results will be. The various 
scales were used and by getting scores 


and comparisons it was found “How 
I Learned a Lesson” is the best topic 
for pupils to produce the best work 
and resulted in the “Maximal Compo- 
sition Ability Scale,” while “The Snow 
Ball Fight on Slatter’s Hill” is the best 
to represent the most typical of aver- 
age quality and resulted in the “Typi- 
cal Composition Ability Scale.” 
Compositions are inevitably a com- 
plex process of at least four or five 
elements of form, which make them 
difficult to measure. Not all competent 
judgments would reach the same con- 
clusion so scales aren’t objective in the 
extreme form. The reliability of com- 
position scales is always questioned on 
the ground that only trained scorers 
can get correct judgments, even though 
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the steps on the scales are accurate. 

English is a “blanket subject.” It 
covers so much which makes it neces- 
sary for us to analyze it in detail in 
order to thoroughly understand the in- 
novating tendencies, so that we can 
better apply these tendencies to our 
classroom work. English stresses ac- 
tivity. The content of both literature 
2ud composition comprises the body of 
the facts and the small amount of tech- 
nique necessary for a child to talk and 
write intelligently and correctly. 

Stress is thus laid upon the varying 
social basis necessary, plus a uniform 
ity of aims and body of culture, high 
ideals, right thoughts, healthy inter- 
ests, etc. to make classroom English a 
living thing. 


TEN NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
Some American Defects that Junior High Civics Classes Should Consider 


Robin Lynn Hamilton 


Last month we considered briefly the 
defects pointed out by Bryce in the 
personnel of our state legislatures and 
in the working out of our civil service 
system. Probably the three defects 
about which we are at present most 
concerned are those of the state judici- 
ary, criminal justice administration 
and enforcement of law. 

3. STATE JUDICIARY 

Our judiciary in America, Bryce 
points out, is very often inferior to the 
members of the bar who are practicing 
before it. In other words, our judges 
are not taken from the highest type 
of men in the legal profession, more 
often than is good for a continuing 
high standard of judgment. 
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Perhaps the causes that contribute 
most to this condition are popular elec- 
tions, short terms and low salaries. As 
in the case of any other position re- 
quiring a specialized and a judicial 
temperment it is very difficult to se- 
cure the most competent kind of men 
by popular election. A good judge and 
a good campaigner are very seldom 
united in one man. In _ addition to 
this the necessity of reelection in 2, 4, 
or 6 years at a salary which does not 
compare with possible earnings as an 
attorney and the result often is a sad 
and partial miscarriage of justice and 
of democratic ideals. 

4. CRIMINAL JUSTICE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
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Closely related to the judiciary is 
the manner in which criminal justice 
is administered. Too many judges are 
weak. And, of even more importance, 
the machinery is antiquated. Our judg- 
es and customs permit too many eva- 
sions and postponements of trials be- 
cause of trivial errors and unimpor- 
tant facts. We are told, not only by 
Bryce but by our own Judge Wana- 
maker, that many of our practices 
would not be permitted in England. 
We have, in fact, copied the worst fea- 
tures of the old English court machin- 
ery and left out the best of the new. 
It is a serious defect in a democracy 
when the administration of criminal 
justice is either delayed or set aside. 

5. LAW ENFORCEMENT 
As a result of the two foregoing de- 
fects our laws are imperfectly enfor- 


ced. Some laws represent a minority 
opinion and some represent a bare ma- 
jority opinion. Elected officials do not 
want to lose votes. In many states 
we have no rural police. Towns lying 
side by side have entirely different 
regulations for many ordinary matters 
as for example, motor traffic. 

The upshot of the matter is that too 
many people interpret laws to suit 
themselves. Of course, this will not 
work in a democracy for very long. All 
unenforced or non-enforcble laws 
should be removed from the statue 
books. The remainder should be strict- 
ly enforced until repealed or modified. 
Anarchy is the logical outcome if this 
is not done. 

Next month we will speak of city 
government. 


THE RELATION OF THE JUNIOR.HIGH SCHOOL TO THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


H. A. Arnold 


Little has been written concerning 
any definite relationship between the 
junior and senior high schools. Possi- 
bly the writer’s nerve permits him to 
“enter where angels fear to tread.” As 
soon as the junior high school has a 
definite, well established basis in the 
school system of America, a coordin- 
ate relationship must be stabilized be- 
tween it and the senior high school. 
The junior high school is rapidly as- 
suming such a fixed station in the sec- 
ondary school system. As this becomes 
more permanently established the dif- 
ferent courses of study will gradually 

“fashion themselves into a proper cor- 


relation with lower and upper grade 
work, particularly the senior high 
high grade. This will necessitate vari- 
ous changes in the high school curricu- 
lum. To what extent these changes 
will take place remains to be seen. 
The senior high school occupies a 
precarious place in reference to the 
junior high school and the college. 
With the junior high school, adopting 
courses of study quite estranged from 
the senior high school curriculum, and 
the colleges increasing their entrance 
demands, it places the senior high 
school almost in the position of one 
who was caught between the “devil and 
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the deep sea”. What course’ should the 
senior high school pursue? With the 
junior high school and its enticing pro- 
gram on the one hand, and the college 
with its “hand-me-down” standards on 
the other, the course of the senior high 
school might become as perilous as that 
of the mythical Ulysses of old. With 
Scylla on the one side and Cherybdis 
on the other the’ senior high school 
might take a straight course and steer 
its educational bark between these two 
forces. 

Seriously speaking this would be an 
impossible situation. Without sacri- 
ficing basic principles and standards 
of industry, scholarship and achieve- 
ment, the senior high school must oc- 
cupy a very definite place in the new 
movement. It cannot ignore the cur- 
riculum of the junior high school, for 
it furnishes a basis for the senior high 
school. Neither can the demands of the 
college be lightly set aside, for at the 
present time a larger percent of high 
school graduates are entering higher 
institutions than at any time in our 
history. 

It is the husiness of the schools to 
prepare pupils for their life work. The 
school life for some will close with the 
completion of the junior high school; 
others will finish their schooling in the 
senior high school; while a few will 
be fortunate enough to pursue college 


. courses. The foregoing classes must 


be provided for in our system of 
schools. To do this without impairing 
the whole educational structure is a 
problem for twentieth century educa- 
tors. 

During any transitory period from 
the old to the new, attention must be 
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given to maintaing efficiency and cer- 
tain standards of scholarship. It is the 
writer’s opinion that during this period 
of transition the above qualities have 
been more or less sacrificed. Possibly 
this is a natural consequence when we 
consider the sweeping changes that 
have been made. If the end sought is 
successfully attained without perma- 
nent injury to our educational struct- 
ure, a momentary lapse of these basic 
qualities will not be noticed. 

There are many ways in which the 
junior and senior high schools may co- 
ordinate their work. The length of this 
article will only permit a brief discus- 
sion of the more important relation- 
ships. 

A greater degree of divergence has 
existed between the junior and senior 
high schools in the departments of 
mathematics and latin than in any 
other phase of relationship. The pupil 
should experience no greater difficulty 
in these subjects in passing from the 
ninth to the tenth grades than he does 
in passing from th junior to the senior 
ninth, or from the junior to the senior 
tenth. One source of trouble has been 
the text books in junior high mathe- 
matics. These have been written, as a 
unit, for junior high school work, with 
little attention being given to what fol- 
lowed in the senior high school. This 
might not make any difference for the 
pupil whose schooling terminates with 
the completion of the junior high 
school, but for the large per cent that 
goes to the senior high school, it re- 
sults in much inconvenience and re- 
tardation. Too often “general mathe- 
matics” has been too “general’’, and the 
pupil has lost certain, fundamental 
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principles necessary for his correct in- 
terpretation of the subject, and a suc- 
cessful transition to senior high math- 
ematics. Again, if the pupil drops out 
of school at the end of the ninth grade 
he is possibly better qualified to meet 
life’s “mathematical” problems than he 
would be to waste his time in a more 
comprehensive study of the subject. If 
he goes to the senior high school he is 
handicapped and must do much of the 
work over or struggle hopelessly along 
and finish his mathematics in a medi- 
ocre fashion. It is the author’s opinion 
that there must be courses arranged 
especialily in mathematics, for those 
pupils who will drop out at the end of 
the ninth grade, and for those who ex- 
pect to complete a senior high school 
course. It is the consensus of opinion 
that greater stress should be applied to 
arithmetical fundamentals in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, and more time 
given to an exhaustive study of alge- 
bra in the ninth grade. We should not 
go hack to the former method of an 
abrupt change from arithmetic to alge- 
bra, and from algebra to geometry, but 
only enough of the most general prin- 
ciples of the foregoing subjects should 
be used to successfully articulate ele- 
mentary arithmetic and _ secondary 
mathematics. 

One of the most serious handicaps 
experienced in the realm of junior high 
school mathematics is the fact that 
teachers are not qualified or trained 
for this important work. Many are 
promoted to the junior high school 
from the upper grades who have = 
perior teaching ability, but do not have 
special preparation in training and the 
knowledge of mathematics. Other are 
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drawn from the young and inexper- 
ienced class who may have knowledge 
of the subject, but are sadly deficient 
in special training for teaching mathe- 
matics. If this particular line of work 
in the junior high school is going to as- 
sist the pupil “to find himself’, or 
serve as a basis for senior high school 
mathematics, the qualification of the 
junior high school teachers must be on 
a par with those demanded of the 
senior high school teacher, namely, a 
four year college or university course 
which would include a study of higher 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trig- 
nometry, and possibly analytical geom- 
etry and calculus. Few teachers, if 
any, are able to teach with a “vision” 
who have not had this advanced train- 
ing in mathematics. This condition 
can only be brought about when there 
are definitely established junior high 
school courses of training for teachers, 
and a similar salary schedule for both 
junior and senior high school teachers. 

Junior high school latin and modern 
languages are rapidly assuming a cor- 
rect coordination with senior high 
school languages. Greater effort, how- 
ever, should be placed on the technical 
study of sentence structure in the ninth 
grade latin if the pupil is to success- 
fully pursue this subject in the tenth 
grade. More attention should be given 
to latin forms, word and phrase rela- 
tionship, declension, conjugation, etc. 
A knowledge of the foregoing funda- 
mentals is essential to a proper under- 
standing of tenth grade latin. The 
pupil finds himself at sea in the trans- 
lation of “Caesar” largely because ‘he 
cannot comprehend the correct relation 
of the different parts of the sentence. 
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When he feels himself sinking in this 
“sea” of misunderstanding he quite 
naturally loses interest in the subject. 
A stimulant to interest is a correct 
knowledge of fundamentals. Accurate 
visual images or mental pictures are 
only acquired through correct applica- 
tion of these fundamentals. How can 
the pupil obtain a pleasant mental 
picture when he says “the tent pitched 
Caesar across the river”. A proper 
knowledge of sentence structure ‘ or 
word relationship would lead him to 
translate the passage correctly, and as 
a result enjoy a proper visual image. 
If the pupil does not acquire this skill 
in the junior high grades he will be 
seriously handicapped-in his language 
work throughout the high school 
course. A high standard of require- 
ments is just as essential for the junior 
high school teacher of latin as it is for 
the teacher of mathematics. When 
these two important branches of study 
are properly correlated with similar 
work in the senior high school a great 
step in educational progress shall have 
been attained. 

In this connection should be men- 
tioned the relationship of the two 
schools in respect to the correlation of 
English. So important and fundamen- 
tal is this subject to the realization of 
a successful education that it deserves 
our serious consideration. So closely 
interwoven are the grades, junior high 
school, and the senior high school in 
the study of the English language, that 
it becomes vitally important that there 
should be perfect coordination. Prob- 
lems in this respect have not been so 
difficult of solution as those in mathe- 
matics and latin. One source of diffi- 
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culty has been a lack of the formal 
study of grammar in the seventh and 
eighth grades. This has made it more 
difficult for the pupil to attain a work- 
ing knowledge of English composition. 
The pupil is unable to properly arrange 
the different elements of a sentence, not 
only for correct sequence of thought, 
but also for sentence structure. As a 
result, senior high school pupils are 
nceticeably deficient in the art of punc- 
tuation. 

Some of the foregoing deficiences 
are due to a lack of coordinate supervi- 
sion. Present ills in the articulation of 
Egnlish between the junior high school 
and the senior high school could be 
remedied if there was strict supervi- 
sion of the subject by an English teach- 
er well qualified in training, experience 
and diplomacy. The application of 


such a remedy would prevent the 
present tendency towards gaps, 
overlapping and _ duplication. It 


would assist very materially in elimin- 
ating non-essentials and placing the 
necessary emphasis upon grammatical 
and English fundamentals, so import- 
ant to the proper interpretation and 
appreciation of the English language. 

No serious difficulties exist in the 
coordination of science and history. 
General science is well adapted for the 
pupil who leaves school at the end of 
the ninth grade, or who may follow a 
cominercial course. For those who wish 
to continue their education, physiology 
and physiography furnish a sound ba- 
sis for senior high school science. In 
the social science group, community 
civics and vocational guidance seem to 
meet the present needs of junior high 
schocl social science. When a wide 
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range of electives are offered in the 
ninth grade ancient history may be 
given for those who are especially in- 
terested in the field of history. 

loser coordination is found be- 
tween the two types of schools in the 
departments of commerce, manual 
training and domestic science. This is 
is due to a stricter type of supervision. 
A like procedure should be applied to 
ail departments. Physical training 
courses are sadly deficient in being 
properly and intelligently supervised. 
Such courses should be governed, not 
by school age, but by physiological age. 
This should be applicable to the entire 
secondary school system. If physical 
training is gong to help the child it 
must be based upon his physical needs. 
This is so fundamental to the proper 
housing of educational ideas that 
school authorities throughout the coun- 
try are making ample provisions for 
real physical training. 

In the field of extra curricular ac- 
tivities may be found opportunity for 
a closer relationship between the junior 
and senior high schools. Pupils in the 
junior high school who have special 
abilities and aptitudes should be en- 
couraged to follow’ similar activities 
when they enter the senior high school. 
This applies particularly to musical 
talent—voice, piano, orchestra, band 
to historic ability—debating, public 
speaking, elocution. This condition can 


be brought about not only by more in- 
tensive supervision, but by an efficient 
system of ability records. The voca- 
tional adviser in the junior high school 
makes possible a closer coordination 
in extra curricular activities. 

In the foregoing discussion of prob- 
lems and solutions little mention has 
been made of cooperation on the part 
of teachers, principals, and superinten- 
dents. If the machinery of secondary 
education is to run smoothly, there 
must be perfect harmony in all parts. 
There must be friendly cooperation be- 
tween the teachers of the junior and 
senior high schools if our educational 
goal is to be reached. Frequent meet- 
ings should be held for the various sub- 
jects that are continuous in both types 
of schools. The instructors in these 
various subjects can assist very materi- 
ally in bringing about a more friendly 
coordination through such meetings. 
So often there is a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the two groups of 
teachers as to what is being done. 
Time and energy are wasted in fruit- 
less attempts to bridge unnecessary 
gaps, useless duplications, etc. Such 
meetings will not only remedy the 
above faults, but will tend to bring 
about a more cooperative spirit be- 
tween the two schools, resulting in 
more effective work, and permanent 
good for the entire secondary school 
system. 


FOR THE WAYWARD CITIZEN—QUOTATIONS FROM DR. 
STRAYER’S ADDRESS 


In the current number of the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation there is an article by Dr. George 
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D. Strayer, of Teachers College, which 
should be of special interest to those 
who are concerned about the rising 
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cost of education and who, because of 
this fact, are inclined to be luke warm 
toward the President’s call to service in 
behalf of the schools. 

“It has been suggested during the 
last year”, Dr. Strayer says, “that we 
cannot afford in the United States to 
finance our present generous program 
of public education. Those who fear 
that we must retrench base their belief 
upon the large expenditures that are 
now being made.” 

The fallacy of this suggestion, Dr. 
Strayer points out, is evident when one 
contrasts the number of dollars spent 
in 1890 with the amount spent in 1920 
and considers the factors that have pro- 
duced the increase. He says: 

“To understand the situation, it is 
necessary to contrast not simply the 
140 million dollars spent for public ed- 
ucation in 1890 with the thousand mil- 
lion dollars spent in 1920 for public 
schools, but we must also inquire con- 
cerning the number of days of school- 
ing provided and the type of education- 
al program which prevailed then and 
now.” 

Regarding the factor of attendance 
he says: 

“It is only during the last generation 
that we have begun to enforce compul- 
sory education. The increase in days 
of attendance in our public schools was 
139 per cent from 1890 to 1920. Still 
more remarkable was the increase in 
high school attendance from 200,000 
to 2,000,000. It does not seem prob- 
able that we will rest satsified with 
our present inadequate enforcement 
of compulsory education. We must 
look forward not only to an increase 
in attendance due to incréase in popu- 
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lation, but also to the increase in at- 
tendance which will come from the ac- 
ceptance of compulsory education as 
essential to the weil-being of the nation. 

“A large part of the increase in the 
amount of money spent for public edu- 
cation is clearly due to increase in at- 
tendance. An even larger factor is the 
decreased purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. If we may trust the index figures 
which have been derived, $1.00 in 1890 
would purchase as much as $2.90 in 
1920. The increase therefore in dol- 
lars spent does not mean an increase 
in support. If we measure support in 
terms of cost per pupil per day of at- 
tendance, and if we correct for the 
changed purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, it appears that the actual support 
provided for public education was less 
than one tenth more on a per capita 
basis than in 1890.” 

Regarding the increase in education- 
2a! opportunities which have been fur- 
nished in response to the demands of 
a modern school program, Dr. Strayer 
says: 

“But we cannot compare the cost of 
education in 1920 with the cost in 1890 
without calling attention to the fact 
that a different sort of educational 
opportunity was provided in 1920 from 
that offered in 1890. It was during 
that period of 30 years that our modern 
school system was developed. In the 
elementary school, we have added mu- 
sic, drawing, the household and indus- 
trial aris. It is during this period that 
our work in physical education and 
health service has been developed. 
Practically all of the cost of special 
classes for the defective and delinquent 
have been added since 1890. During 
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the latter part of this period, the junior 
high school has been developed and 
only during the past twenty years has 
the comprehensive senior high school 
come into being. During this same 
period, continuation schools have been 
established, classes for the foreign 
born and for the illiterates have been 
introduced, better training for teachers 
has been provided and buildings and 
equipment have been improved.” 

He then places squarely before those 
who would advocate retrenchment the 
task of pointing out what they would 
omit and of defending their position. 

“One who proposes that we spend 
less for public education must at the 
same time suggest the part of our mod- 
ern program which is to be omitted. 
There are those, who speak of the sub- 
jects more recently introduced into our 
elementary school curriculum; music, 
drawing houschold and industrial arts, 

s if we can maintain an adequate 
school system with all these newer 
subjects omitted. It does not seem 
probable that our public which has in- 
sisted upon the introduction of these 
subjects will be satisfied to see them 
taken out of the curriculum. It is 
certain that their inclusion is the re- 
sult of a careful consideration of the 
needs of boys and girls in our modern 
society. In the older subjects, some- 
times referred to as the fundamentals, 
there is much that we can teach that 
has little or no reference to the needs 
ef children of the twentieth century. 

“It may well be argued, too, that 
music and art are quite as certainly 
required if we would have children 
make proper use of their leisure time 
as are reading, writing and arithme- 
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tic. The household and the industrial 
arts are essential in a world in which 
these fundamental processes can be 
made available for children only thru 
the opportunities provided through 
schools. 


“One who would argue against the 
program of physical education and of 
health service must base his case upon 
the assumption that we do not receive 
an adequate return for the money in- 
vested in this field. It will be hard 
to make such a case, since whether we 
measure the work in physical educa- 
tion and health service in terms of hap- 
piness of individuals, in terms of in- 
creased intellectual achievements or 
in terms of economic efficiency, the 
answer is overwhelming in favor of 
the work that the schools are doing. 

“The argument against expenditures 
will certainly not find easier ground if 
the cost of education for the defective 
and delinquent is attacked, or if re- 
trenchment is suggested in connection 
with classes for the foreign born or for 
the illiterate. We of the profession 
and the public who support our schools 
are proud of the great opportunities 
which have come to girls and boys thru 
the development of junior high schools 
and comprehensive senior high schools. 
Surely we are not willing to return to 
the type of secondary education which 
provided opportunity only for those 
going to college. Whether the prob- 
lem be considered locally or in the State 
or in the Nation, those who argue for 
retrenchment must make their case 
against some part of the school system 
as it is not developed. If the public 
is fully informed, it does not seem 
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probable that it will be willing to dis- 
pense with any of the educational op- 
portunities now provided.” 

“If this expansion of the educational 
program is justified”, he concludes, 
in discussing this point, “and I, for 
one, believe that it is, then the increase 
in support per pupil per day in atten- 
dance is remarkably small. If this kind 
of educational program is to be carried 
forward throughout the country, it is 
perfectly clear that the thousand mil- 
lion dollars spent for public education 
in 1920 must be very greatly increased 
during the years which lie immediately 
ahead.” 

It is significant, he says, that, as a 
people, we spent in 1920 “approximate- 


ly one and one-half per cent of our in- 
come for education.” He does not 


* propose, however, that because of this 


modest showing we launch a program 
of thoughtless and extravagant expen- 
diture. On the contrary, the wisest 
economy in consideration of the edu- 
cational needs must be practiced. After 
pointing out the wide variation of ex- 
penditures among the States them 
selves and among the districts within 
the States, he emphasizes the need for 
devising better methods “for tapping 
the resources that exist.” For equal- 
izing educational opportunities thru 
more adequate federal and state aid, 
and for achieveing more effective and 
economical adminsitration and budge- 
tary procedure in every local school 
system in the Nation. “It should be 
possible”, he says, “to propose a bud- 
get and to indicate clearly to the com- 
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munity just why the amount of money 
proposed is required to carry on the 
school system.” 

It is in his closing paragraphs, how- 
ever that Dr. Strayer makes his strong- 
est appeal to the wayward citizen to 
“dedicate himself anew to the task of 
universal education for democracy.” 

“The question of spending a larger 
percentage of our income for education 
is, in the last analysis, one of our scale 
of values. If the people of the United 
States believe that education is of 
greater importance than the other pur- 
poses for which they spend their money 
either through the government or pri- 
vately, then we can expect relatively 
larger expenditures for education to 
be voted. 

“Tf we believe that the American 
ideal which suggests that every indi- 
vidual should have an opportunity for 
making the most of himself is more im- 
portant than any other government 
enterprize, then we shall certainly sup- 


port our schools. It is the obligation 
of our profession to hold before the 
people of the United States this ideal 
of the founders of our Republic. We 
must seek to develop that standard of 
values which places opportunity for in- 
dividual growth and development above 
any other good which can be secured. 
We must help our public to stand fast 
and to work, yes, even to sacrifice ,in 
order that the day may come in Ameri- 
ca when there shall be guaranteed to 
all a fair start and an equal chance in 
the race of life.” 
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EDITORIAL 


MOTIVATED EDUCATION 


In the happy days, when father was 
a boy, education was really a simple 
affair. Whether one attended public 
school three years eight years or twelve 
years the line of his educational ac- 
tivities was largely drawn for him. The 
course of study was applied to all 
alike. Irrespective of capacity, of in- 
terest and of world’s future work, each 
boy and girl plodded the same path 
through the twelve years of subject 
matter. There was no opportunity for 
individual choice. 

Today, the educational line is very 
complex. Through the study of apti- 
tudes even our first few years are ad- 
justed more or less upon an individual 
basis. The Junior High School, however 
begins the real educational maze. The 
Senior High Schcol completes the tan- 
gle. The pupil tha: can thread the maze 
and untangle the tangle is indeed for- 
tunate. 

This composite condition of second- 
ary education is in some ways even 
more unfortunate than the simple one 
track curriculum of the past. The at- 
tempt to individualize education has in 
many schools resulted in a mad seek- 
ing for educational snaps and for easy 
routes by which one may get past the 
graduation goal. The values of indi- 
vidualized education have been lost 
through the lack of the application of 
individualized possibilities. The un- 
educated pupil has been left to indi- 
vidualize hmself without either educa- 
tional rudder or compass. Very few 
parents are able to guide their children 
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intelligently through their educational 
tangle. Very few pupils possess the 
judgment and knowledge of education- 
al values to guide themselves. 

There has arisen in the Junior High 
School the necessity for a course in 
Motivated Education. A teacher of 
the highest calibre of head and heart 
and of educational and social vision 
needs to be in charge of such a course. 
Each pupil of the ninth year, before 
entering Senior High School should be 
required to take this course and should 
complete the ninth year with the prep- 
aration and acceptance of an education- 
al chart to guide him in and through 
the Senior High School. While the 
three years of work in the Senior High 
School may change the charting in de- 
tail, the chart should form the basis 
for intelligent entrance into the school 
and for the intelligent choice of a three 
year course of study. 

Motivated Education means the in- 
telligent choice of one’s course of study. 
It must begin with a study of vocations 
This study of vocations, however, 
should not attempt to find its end in 
the choice of a vocation, but should go 
into an understanding of the education, 
the experience, the qualities of body, 
mind and interest, that make a success 
of a vocation. It examines the course 
of study of colleges and universities 
and classifies them as to the type of 
work they do and their general social 
and economic attitudes. It then exam- 
ines the course of study of the Senior 
High School as the connecting link be- 
tween the Junior High School and the 


university courses .leading toward vo- 
cations. In this way the selection of 
a course of study in the Senior High 
School becomes a matter of a forward 
look through the college and university 
into the economic future of the child. 

The work of such a department in 
the Junior High School should prove 
the key-stone of the three years of 
Junior High School work. It is the en- 
trance into the Senior High School, the 
introduction to the new environment 
and the new teachers. The pupil who 
waits until entering Senior High School 
before choosing his course of study is 
handicapped. He is working under 
a strange environment, with a princi- 
pal and teachers he does not know and 
who do not know him. He finds in his 
new environment no element of intelli- 
gent sympathy based upon mutual 
understanding. His Senior High School 
course of study should be the result of 
the Motivated Education of the Junior 
High School. 

—M. G. C. 


A MATTER FOR SOLUTION 

Shall we advise part of our junior 
high school pupils to leave school for 
good at the end of their course? Shall 
we send them on knowing that some of 
them will fail probably before they 
have finished Senior High School? 
Shall we rearrange and broaden our 
curriculums to keep these pupils in 
school for a longer period? 

Our mental measurements have 
shown us that a third more of the 
ability measured is needed to gradu- 
ate from senior than from junior high 
school. Knowing this, are junior high 
school teachers warranted in urging 
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pupils mentally below the standard to 
begin a task which the probabilities 
are they will be unable to finish? 

Is it well to encourage probable fail- 
ure? We know that large numbers 
of pupils who leave the senior high 
school before graduation or even leave 
school for good before finishing the 
junior high school do attain success of 
a certain degree. Evidently they had 
capacities which society was able to de- 
velop outside the schoolroom but not in 
it. Does the difficulty lie with the pupil 
or with the school? Which is better 
for a democracy, to organize this teach- 
ing through largely broadened curricu- 
lums or permit the future citizen of 
this kind to learn outside the school by 
the trial and error method? By which 
method will our democracy _ benefit 
most? 

We have not answered these ques- 
tions, satisfactorily as yet. Should we 
not begin to do so now? 


—R. L. H. 

SUPERVISION 
The junior high school principal 
needs to budget his time. Otherwise, 


detailed clerical duties, discipline, and 
administrative work will tend to crowd 
out supervision. 

Supervision should receive approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the principal’s 
time. The most efficient supervision 
includes the combination of short and 
long visits. However, the longer visits 
lasting the entire class period are the 
most beneficial to the class room teach- 
er. It has been suggested that one 
third of the school day be given to long 
visits and one sixth of the day be spent 
in the shorter inspections. 
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It is helpful for the principal to 
make an outline of the points he will es- 
pecially stress during each cycle of his 
visitation. These mimeographed out- 
lines can be placed in the hands of the 
class room teacher. Then after each 
long visit, the principal and the teacher 
should frankly discuss with one an- 
other, the recitation observed. 

The outline tends to make the prin- 
cipal’s criticism constructive, definite 
and purposeful. The teacher is glad to 
know in advance the high points the 
principal is stressing. 

The following outline is an illustra- 
tion of one used for the past month: 

Teacher Visitation—Principal’s Su- 
pervision Program 

Two periods each day for long class 
visits. 

One period each day for short class 
visits. 

Some of the points that will be 
stressed and noted this menth, Decem- 
ber: 


Recitation: 


Developed from the known to what 
is to be taught? 

Instructional skill used? 

Text book or problem method? 

Correct English by pupils? 

Attitude of pupils—response? 

Enthusiasm of teacher and pupils— 
invigorating? 

Teaching on level with pupils taught 

Distribution of questions? 

Pupil or teacher recitation? 

How is supervised study made ad- 
vantageous to pupils? 

Time? 

Assignment? Time used? Clearness? 


General Observation: 
Seating 
Lighting 
The development of syllabus 

_ Use made of home assignments. 
Use of sand table, poster work, maps 
Team work of pupils and teacher. 

—D. A. H. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Pror. LEo J. BRUECKNER—College of 
Education, the University of Minn- 
esota. Prof. Brueckner’s study of 
the Achievements of Pupils in Junior 
High Schools and in the Traditional 
Departmental Organization, appear- 
ing in this issue of the Clearing 
House, was made in his capacity of 
Director of Tests and Measurements 
of the schools of Minneapolis. 

FRANCES F. McGovERN—Teacher of 
English, Washington Intermediate 
High School, Dubuque, Iowa. 

WALTER D. Cockinc—Director of 
Junior Education, San Antonio. 


Homer A. ARNOLD—Assistant Princi- 
pal, Sioux City High School. 

Dr. GEorGE D. STRAYER—Professor of 
Education and Director, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. We have 
quoted from Dr. Strayer’s address 
delivered before the general session 
of the N. E. A. at San Francisco, 
July 2, 1923. 

R. L. HAMILTON—Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sioux City. 

H. J. LupGatE—Principal, Longfellow 
School, Sioux City. 

(Omitted from November issue) 


The new Mark Twain Junior High 
School of San Antonio, Texas, was for- 
mally opened November 16, 1923. 


The 17th Annual Convention of the 
National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation met in Buffalo, December 6, 7, 
8, 1923. The report of this convention 
on vocational education in the junior 
high school is awaited with interest. 


The January, 1924 number of the 
Pictorial Review contains an excelient 
article—“Antioch College, an Advent- 
ure in Education.” The vocational 
phase of the work of this unique school 
is especially interesting. 


“A Grading and Promotion Plan 
Based on the Use of the Intelligence 
and Educational Tests.” Read it in the 
November Elementary School Journal. 


The name of the Mitchell, South 
Dakota, Junior High School was omitt- 
ed from the list of junior high schools 
published in the November issue of the 
Clearing House. The list of the Bureau 
of Education did not contain the name; 
hence, the omission. 


“The Supreme business of the 
school is to develop a sense of justice, 
the power of initiative, independence 
of character, correct social and civic 
habits, and the ability to cooperate 
toward the common good.” 

—Frank Crane 


“I consider it (education) a funda- 
mental requirement of national activi- 


NEWS AND NOTES 


ty which, accompanied by allied sub- 
jects of welfare, is worthy of a sepa- 
rate department and a place in the 
Cabinet. The humanitarian side of 
government should not be repressed, 
but should be cultivated. Mere intelli- 
gence, however, is not enough. Enlight- 
enment must be accompanied by that 
moral power which is the product of 
the home and religion. Rea! education 
and true welfare for the people rest in- 
evitably on this foundation, which the 
government can approve and commend, 
but which the people themselves must 
create.”—President Collidge, in his 
first Congressional Message. 


Richmond, Indiana, has taken steps 
in the matter of construction of new 
school buildings. The new junior 
high school building is a model of its 
kind. It is admirably located from all 
points of health, beauty, and accessi- 
bility. Other features are: English, 
Gothic type of architecture; tower, con- 
taining a large fan, that delivers air to 
the various rooms at the rate of 300 
cubic feet per minute; only wood in the 
structure is found in the beams in the 
roof; modern heating plant in a sepa- 
rate building. 


Excellent Junior High School papers 
recently noted are:— 
The Ben Franklin, Franklin School 
New Castle, Pa. 
The Tiger, Sudlow Intermediate 
School, Davenport, Iowa 
Cochran Aerial, William A. Cochran 
Junior High School, Johnstown, Pa. 
Junior High Life, Fort Dodge, lowa 
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Latimer Life, Latimer Junior High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Rail Splitter, Lincoln Junior High, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
The Nautilus, Oliver Wendell Hclmes 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKinley Mirror, McKinley Junior 
High, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
The West Side News, West Intermed- 
iate, Jackson, Mich. 
The Youngster, J. B. Young Intermed- 
iate, Davenport, Iowa 
The West Junior Echo, West Junior 
High, Sioux City, Iowa 
North Junior Breezes, North Junior 
High, Sioux City, Iowa 
The East Junior Booster, East Junior 
High, Sioux City, Iowa 
The Mirror, Ruffner Junior High, 
Norfolk, Virginia 
The Allison Arrow, Allison Junior 
High, _ Wichita, Kansas 
Shurtleff Shavings, Chelsea, Mass. 
The Bloom School Journal, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Junior Life, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Lincoln Junior Times, 
Duluth, Minn. 
The Broadway Junior Life, 
Denver, Colo. 
The Junior Jayhawker, 
Garden City, Kansas 
Aaron Grove Arrow, Aaron Grove 
Junior High, Denver, Colo. 
Washington Bugle, Junior High School, 
Duluth, Minn. 
The Hiatt Harpoon, Amos Hiatt Jr. 
High, Des Moines, Iowa 
Hillside Happenings, Hillside Jr. High, 
Montclair, N. J. 
Jefferson Jr. High, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
“Look Me Over”, Solway Jr. High, 
Solway, N. Y. 
Bryant Times, Bryant Jr. High, 
Minneeapolis, Minn. 
The Roosevelt Record, Roosevelt Jr. 
High, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
South Junior News, South Jr. High 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Horace Mann 
Wichita, Kansas 


The Jeffersonian, 


Horace Mann Life, 
School 


GENERAL SCIENCE REFERENCES 


Thomas H 


Teachers of science have frequent 
need of material to supplement and 
vivify that given in text-books. To 
guide them to such material the follow- 
ing list of references was prepared by 
a committee from my class on “The 


Organization and Administration of 
the Junior High School during the 
Spring Session of 1923. All the ref- 
erences have been checked for the name 
of the author, the title of the book, and 
27 


. Briggs 


the publisher. Members of the com- 
mittee were: Neil D. Mathews, Chair- 
man; R. W. Burnham; Lee Hunt; H. F. 
Krause; Martin Mendel; F. S. Roop; 
and Arnold F. Scherer. 
AIR: 
1. Houston—The Wonder Book of 
the Atmosphere. Stokes 
Phipson—The Earth’s Atmos- 
phere. Griffin, London > 
Sloane—Liquid Air. Henley 
Williams—The Romance of Mod- 


2. 


3. 
4. 
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ern Mechanism, Ch. 22. Lippin- 
cott 
5. Jameson—The Barometer as the 
Foot Rule of the Air. Taylor In- 
strument Co. 
AIRCRAFT: 
1. Turner—Aircraft 
Lippincott 
2. Collins—How to Fly. Appleton 
3. Darrow—The Boys’ Own Book 
of Great Inventions, Ch. 8 Mc- 
Millan 
4. Holland—Historic 
Ch. 16. Jacobs 
Collins—The Air Man. Century 
Hubbard and Turner—Boys’ 
Book of Aeroplanes. Stokes 
Graham-White and Harper— 
The Aeroplane. Stokes 
Collins—Boys’ Book of Model 
Airplanes. Century 
Curtiss—The Curtiss Aviation 
Book. Stokes 
10. Beard—Field and Forest Han- 
dy Book. Scribners 
Baker—Boys’ Second Book of 
Inventions, Ch. 2. Doubleday 
Page 
Doubleday—Stories of Inven- 
tors, pp. 29-50. Doubleday 
Page 
Simmonds—All About Airships 
Cassell 
Miller-—Kitecraft and kite Tour- 
naments. Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria 
Trafton—Science of Home and 
Community, Ch. 20. McMillan 
ALCOHOL: 
1. Slosson—Creative Chemistry, p. 
193-5. Century 
AMMONIA: 
1. Literature—The Herf-Frederick 
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of Today. 


Inventions, 


PF 


11. 


15. 


Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMPHIBIANS: 
1. Hegner—Practical Zoology, pp. 
199-211. McMillan 


2. Herrick—Text Book in General 
Zoology, Ch. 20. American Book 
Co. 
3. Holmes—The Biology 
Frog. MacMillan 
4. Hodge—Nature Study and Life, 
Chs. 16 and 17. Ginn 
ANTS: 
1. Lubbock--Ants, Bees, and Wasps. 
Appleton 
2. McCook--Ant Communities. Har- 
per 
AUTOMOBILE: 
1. Hobbs, Elliott and Consoliver— 
The Gasoline Automobile. Mc- 
Graw Hill 
Fraser and Jones—Motor Ve- 
hicles and Their Engines. Van 
Nostrand 
3. Page—The Model T Ford Car. 
Henley 

4. Cressy——Discoveries and Inven- 
tions of the 20th Century, Ch. 14 
Dutton 

5. Doubleday—Stories of Inventors 

pp. 69-85. Doubleday Page 

6. Baker—Boys’ Book of Inven- 

tions, Ch. 4. Doubleday Page 

7. Trafton—Science of Home and 

Community, Ch. 18, pp. 266-83. 
MacMillan 
8. Slosson—Creative Chemistry, p. 
138-9. Century 
ASBESTOS: 
1. Samples and Literature—Pow- 
hatan Mining Co. Baltimore, Md. 
BACTERIA: 
1. Prudden—Story of Bacteria and 
Their Relation to Health and 
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Disease. Putnam 


BATTERIES: 

1. Adams—Electricty Book for 
Boys, Ch. 2. Harper 

2. Instructions for “Exide” Batter- 
ies. Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia. 

BEES: 

1. Comstock—How to Keep Bees. 
Doubleday Page 

2. Lubbock—Ants, Bees, andWasps 
Appleton 

3. Kellogg—American Insects, Ch. 

16. Holt 

4. Patch—Dame Bug and Her Bab- 
ies, Ch. 14. Pine Cone Pub. Co. 

5. Sladen—The Bumble-Bee. Mac- 
Millan 

6. Lovell—The Flower and the Bee. 
Scribners 

7. Morley—The Bee People, Ch. 20. 
McClurg 

8. Needham—Outdoor Studies, pp. 
7-12. American Book Co. 

9. Comstock—Handbook of Nature 
Study, pp. 442-4. Comstock Pub. 

10. Gibson—Sharp Eyes, pp. 112- 
16. Harper 

11. Gibson—Blossom Hosts and In- 

sect Guests. Newson 
BIOGRAPHY: 

1. Agassiz—Letters and Recollec- 
tions of Alexander Agassiz. 
Houghton 

2. Fahie—Life and Times of Gali- 
leo. James Pott Co. 

3. Tyndall—New Fragments of Sci- 
ence, pp. 183-98 (Pasteur) Ap- 
pleton 

4. Meadowcraft--Boy’s Life of Edi- 
son. Harper 

5. Bolton—Famous Men of Science. 


Crowell 
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6. Wright—Children’s Stories of 

the Great Scientists. Scribners 
BIRDS: 

1. Moseley—Trees, Stars, 
Birds. World Book Co. 

2. Miller—Second Book of Birds. 
Houghton 

3. Chapman—Color Key to North 
American Birds. Appleton 

4. Wright—Birdcraft. Macmillan 

5. Bailey—Handbook of Birds in 
Western U. S. Houghton 

6. Baskett—Story of the’ Birds. 
Appleton 

7. Burgess—The Burgess. Bird 
Book for Children. Little Brown 

8. Weed--Farm Friends and Farm 
Foes, pp. 285-307. Heath 

9. Comstock--Handbook of Nature 


and 


Study, pp. 360-4. Comstock 
Pub. Co. 

10. Walker—Our Birds and Their 
Nestlings. American Book Co. 

11. Apgar—Birds of the United 
States. American Book Co. 

12. Burroughs—Birds and _ Bees. 
Houghton 

BOATS: 


1. Williams—Romance of Modern 
Mechanism, Ch. 8. Lippincott 

2. Holland—Historic Inventions, 
Ch. 7. Jacobs 

3. Howden—Boys’ Book of Steam- 
ships. Doubleday Page 

4. Traften—Science of Home 
and Community, p. 284-99 Mac- 
millan 
BOY SCOUTS: 

1. Eaton—Boy Scouts in Glacier 
Park. Wilde Co. 

2. Official Handbook, Boy Souts of 
America, Doubleday Page 


BUTTERFLIES: 


1. Holland—The Butterfly Book 


(Nature Library). Doubleday 
Page 

2. Patch—A Little Gateway to 
Science, pp. 1-67. Atlantic 
Monthly Press 

3. Scudder—Everyday Butterffies, 
pp. 130-7 Houghton 

4. Gibson—Sharp Eyes, pp. 80-6. 
Harper 

5. Lovell—The Flower and the Bee 
pp. 125-38. Scribners 

6. Dame Bug and Her Babies, Ch. 
8. Pine Cone Pub. Co. 

7. Walwyn—Nature’s Riddles, pp. 
193-304. Cassell. 

8. Ballard—Among the Moths and 
Butterflies, Ch. 4 Putnam 

9. Comstock and Comstock—How 
to Know Butterffles, pp. 148-51 
Appleton 

10. WDickerson—Moths and Butter- 
fles, pp.69-76. Ginn 

11. Gibson—Blossom Hosts and In- 
sect Guests, pp. 19-36. Neson 

12. Jordan and Kellogg—Animal 
Life, Ch. 12. Appleton 

13. Weed—Ten New England Blos- 
soms and Their Insect Visitors, 
pp. 18-31. Houghton 

14. Comstock—Handbook of Nat- 
ure Study, pp. 315-19 Comstock 
Pub. Co. 

15. Eliot and Soule—Caterpillars 
and Their Moths, pp. 258-61 
Century 

CAMERA: 

1. Good—Laboratory Projects in 
Physics, p. 89. Macmillan 

2. How to make Good Pictures. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
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Junior High School Clearing House 


CANDLES: 
1. Faraday—Chemistry of a Candle, 
Harper 
CARBORUNDUM: 
1. Slides, Literature, and Samples: 
The Carborundum Co. Niagara 
Falls 


CELLULOSE: 
1. Slosson—Creative 
Ch. 6 Century 
CEREALS: 
1. Quaker Oats Co., Chicago— Cer- 
eal products Exhibits 
2. Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich—Exhibit and Literature 


CHOCOLATE: 
1. Samples and Literature—Walter 
Baker Co., Milton, Mass. 
CLOCKS: 
1. Goodrich—The Modern Clock. 
Hazlett & Walker Co., Chicago 
2. Brearley—Telling Time Through 
the Ages. Doubleday Page 
3. Time-taking, Time-keeping— El- 
gin Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
COFFEE: 
1. Gray-——Over the Black Coffee, 
pp. 1-41. Baker, Taylor Co. 
COKE: 
1. Hendrick—Everyman’s Chemis- 
try. Harper 
COLDS: 
1. Hough and Sedgwick—The Hu- 
man Mechanism, etc., pp. 380- 
94. Ginn 
2. Allen—Civics and Health, pp. 
57-71. Ginn 
COLOR: 
1. Luckiesh—Color and its Applica- 
tions. Van Nostrand 
(Continued in next issue of the Clear- 
ing House) 
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Plan of the Hoboken Junior High Schools AS. Allen 


Inequality of Opportunity in’ Junior igh Schools 
Harry A. Kaplan 


S. 0. Rorem 
Dr. W. E .Cook 
Retin Lynn Hamilton 


Sioux City, tows” 


Formation of Club Activities.In Th 
In The Junior Schoo! 
usand Dollar 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Superintendent M. G. Clark, Chairman 
L. W. Feik, Editor-in-chief Hamilton, Business Agent 


H. A. Arnold S.0.Rorem é 


‘Address all comnunications regarding subscriptions and editorial matters to 
_ ‘Whe Junior High School Clearing House, City Building, Sioux City, Towa: 


‘The Junior High School Cleating House ix to. be’ publidhes eight times 
between June 1, 1923, and May, 1924: The subscription price is $2.00 per 
year; the price of. single copies is 30 cents. Orders for service of less than 
# half year will be charged at single . copy rate. Patrons ape requested ty 
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